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The Syntax of the Boeotian Dialect Inscriptions. By Edith 
Frances Claflin. Bryn Mawr Dissertation. Bryn Mawr, 
1905. Pp. 93. $1. 

The author speaks in her introduction of the neglect of syntactical 
work in the Greek dialect inscriptions, systematic study of this sort being 
practically confined to the Attic. She states that the purpose of the 
present treatise is to fill this lack as far as Boeotian is concerned. In this 
dialect, which shows so manj' peculiarities of form and orthography, it 
might reasonably be expected that early syntactical peculiarities would 
likewise be retained. But, as Dr. Claflin says (p. 11), "the value of the 
testimony of inscriptions as to syntax is, in some respects, far less than 
we could wish. This is due, on the one hand, to the paucity of material, 
especially of the earlier period, and on the other hand to the limitations 
of language largely conventional and artificial." The value of this sort 
of work, however, can scarcely be estimated until the other dialects have 
been studied in the same way. The universal grammar of the Greek 
language could hardly fail to be broadened and strengthened by a com- 
prehensive treatment of the syntax of all the Greek dialect inscriptions, 
even though no remarkable peculiarities are to be found in any one 
dialect. Prom this standpoint the present study is a valuable piece of 
work. The author has chosen rightly to present "a general view of the 
syntax of the dialect as a whole, rather than a mere summary of pecul- 
iarities." Such a summary, however, would be a valuable addition to the 
work as it stands. 

There are three lists or tables prefixed, of which the first and third 
will be especially appreciated by anyone who has endeavored to study 
the Boeotian inscriptions. The first (pp. 13-15) is a classification accord- 
ing to subject-matter, which shows how large a proportion are proxeny 
decrees, military lists, and short inscriptions on grave steles. The second 
list is a chronological table, following, with a few exceptions, Dittenberger ; 
the third, a useful table of parallel references to Dittenberger, Larfeld, 
Meister, and Caner. 

The variations from literary usage are, as one would expect, in the 
direction of greater freedom. Any part of the sentence which can be 
readily supplied from the context may be omitted, Boeotian inscriptions 
extending this usage even farther than the Attic. In illustration may be 
cited the omission of the optative of the verb of giving in superscriptions 
(p. 28), of verbs of paying and hiring (p. 30), and of the article before 
the father's name, even when in the genitive (p. 39 and note). The early 
use of the possessive phrase with ^iStos is also to be noted (p. 12). This 
occurs in manumission documents dating before 150 B.C., while in Attic 
it is used only after 69 b. c. The construction with d<^tVj/u of two accu- 
satives is unusual and interesting. Dr. Claflin suggests that it may be a 
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case of analogy with irparTm, in this sense the opposite of a.<j>irjijj. 
(p. 49, note). 

There is a clear discussion of prepositions, but there are few peculiari- 
ties in Boeotian use, and even of these some are a little doubtful on 
account of the small amount of material. The use of tv with both 
accusative and dative is a well-known peculiarity of this dialect as of 
others, irapd with the accusative, where the dative would be expected, 
may show, as the author says (p. 63), the tendency toward freer use of 
the accusative in late Greek, especially with prepositions. A convenient 
table of conjunctions and indefinite relatives with subjunctives and 
optatives is given on p. 75. Indeed, the clearness and the good arrange- 
ment of the material throughout are heartily to be commended, and the 
work is a good model for future studies of this kind. 

Helen M. Sbarles 
Mount Holyoke College 



Signamila mcdicorum oculariorum. Recensuit Aemilivs Espe- 
KANDiEU, Instituti Franco-Grallici socius ab epistolis. Ex cor- 
poris inscriptionum Latinarum volumine XIII. 3. 2, seorsum 
edita. Accedunt Tabulae LXVIII. Parisiis: apud Ernes- 
turn Leroux, 1905. Pp. 174 -f tab. Ixviii. 

This is the formal publication of the interesting epigraphic monu- 
ments known as oculists' seals, reprinted in separate form from Vol. XIII 
of the Corpus. TSvo hundred and twenty examples were known at the 
time that this collection was made, besides thirteen impressions made 
with seals in ancient times on terra-cotta vessels and on bits of eye-salve 
(pastilli) discovered at Rheims. By far the largest number of seals was 
found in Gaul and the district along the Rhine, and in Britain. Only a 
few came to light in Italy and one each in Spain and Africa. Some 
scholars have explained the wide prevalence of these seals in Gaul and 
Britain by supposing that they were in some way connected with the 
teachings of Druidism, but M. Esp^randieu finds no grounds whatever 
for such a belief. It is suggestive that the names of the eye-lotions and 
ointments (coUyria) are Greek words transliterated, and futhermore, 
while the names of the doctors show Roman nomina, the cognomina are 
usually Greek; rarely do Gallic names occur. None of these "eye 
specialists " are known from other sources. Besides the matter contained 
in the Corpus — exhaustive descriptions of each seal, a chapter of a 
general character, full indices — this volume is also provided with plates 
which reproduce the exact form of all the extant seals and impressions. 

Walteb Dennison 

University of Michigan 



